Whena Column Speaks 
The Liturgy of the Christian Parthenon 
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B’ far the best known and most visited monument 
in Greece today is the Parthenon, situated in the 
Acropolis of Athens. It is not an understatement to say 
that the Parthenon stands for most people as a symbol 
of Athens, of Greece, and of Hellenism. At the same 
time, however, one of the least known facts about the 
Parthenon is that it served for almost a thousand years 
as a Christian church, the cathedral of Athens, known 
as the shrine of Tavayta A€ynvwticca. It became a 
well-known pilgrim destination during the Byzantine 
era, its fame reaching as far east as Cappadocia in 
Anatolia and Pontos on the Black Sea.? It attracted pil- 
grims from every corner of the Byzantine Empire and 


1 Although known as such, it was probably dedicated initially 
to Hagia Sophia, the Holy Wisdom of God. See A. Orlandos and 
L. Vranousis, Ta yapdéyuata tod [lapSeviovos #ror éextypapal yapaySetoa 
éxl TOY xidvar Tod TlapSevivos xatd Tove Tadatoypietiavixovs xal 
bulavrivods xpévoug (Athens, 1973), 40, inscription no. 53: Ocotdxe, 
RorGet Uteddvov dvayvactov Aylas Lodtas SovAou Xpictod al THY 
Xplatiavay adehoary. 

2 On the history of the Parthenon as a Christian church and its 
importance see A. Kaldellis, Christian Parthenon: Classicism and 
Pilgrimage in Byzantine Athens (Cambridge, 2009). Kaldellis’s 
interpretation has not gone unchallenged. See, for example, 
R. Ousterhout’s review of Kaldellis’s book in JEChrSt 18 (2010): 
156-58; fora less radical interpretation see R. Ousterhout, “‘Bestride 
the Very Peak of Heaven’: The Parthenon after Antiquity,” in The 
Parthenon from Antiquity to the Present, ed. J. Neils (Cambridge, 
2010), 293-329, especially 302-14. Essential are the reports of 
M. Korres and Ch. Bouras, Meléry axoxatactdcews tov [lapsevevoc, 
vol. 1 (Athens, 1983), 201-378; findings for the period under discus- 
sion are conveniently summarized by M. Korres, “The Parthenon 
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the west, among them Emperor Basil I, who visited in 
1018 and adorned the cathedral with expensive dedica- 
tions.? Notwithstanding its use as a Christian church, 
we know next to nothing about what liturgy was cel- 
ebrated within its walls. No liturgical manuscripts 
associated with the Christian Parthenon survive, nor 
do any descriptions of its liturgical life. 

This is a problem that concerns not only the 
Christian Parthenon in particular, but all early Christian 
basilicas of mainland Greece, for no surviving writ- 
ten sources indicate the rites followed therein.t What 
makes things even more complex is that the general geo- 
graphical area under examination, I/yricum Orientale, 
was Greek-speaking but fell under Rome’s ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction until the eighth century, when it was placed 
under Constantinople.* Did this shift in ecclesiastical 


from Antiquity to the r9th Century,” in The Parthenon and Its 
Impact in Modern Times, ed. P. Tournikiotis (Athens, 1996), 138-61. 


3 Kaldellis, Christian Parthenon, 81-91. 


4 Foran assessment of liturgical practice in the Balkans prior to 
the eighth century see N. Glibeti¢, “The Early Liturgical History of 
the Serbs,” BollGrott 7 (2010): 89-101. 


5 Traditionally assigned to 731 or 732 and seen as a reaction of 
iconoclastic Emperor Leo III against the iconophile stand of Pope 
Gregory II]; see V. Laurent, “Eixovonayia,” in Opyoxeutixyn xal 
HSixy Exyuxhoraeta (Athens, 1936-), 5:395-405, here 398-99; 
T. Gritsopoulos, “IMuprxéy,” in ibid., 6:872-75; W. Treadgold, 4 
History of the Byzantine State and Society (Stanford, 1997), 354-55. 
However, this traditional view has been seriously challenged by Leslie 
Brubaker and John Haldon, who argue that this move most likely took 
place during the reign of Constantine V after 769; see L. Brubaker 
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jurisdiction also translate into a ritual change across 
the Illyricum, and hence also the Christian Parthenon? 
Regarding the former, there is very limited evidence;® 
regarding the latter, there is none. 

There is, however, another extremely valuable 
source for the study of the liturgical life of the Christian 
Parthenon overlooked by liturgical scholars, and that is 
the corpus of Christian inscriptions on the columns of 
the Parthenon. A total of 232 have been recorded and 
they constitute the single most valuable source for the 
history of Byzantine Athens.” Of these, 104 are prayers 
and 64 are epitaphs, providing us with a written record 
attesting to Athenian ecclesiastical history. The large 
number of inscriptions, combined with about eighty 
more inscriptions in the Propylaia and a smaller num- 
ber in the Erechtheion, indicate that the Christian 
Parthenon was an important devotional site.® 

I argue in this paper that a liturgical reading of 
these inscriptions can reveal a great deal about the 
liturgical life of the Christian Parthenon. In fact, this 
evidence on the columns of the Parthenon, supported 
by some archeological findings and a literary witness, 
allow us to place the Athenian cathedral among those 
churches of the Byzantine Empire that celebrated what 
is called the “aopatixy d&xodovOia” or “the sung office,” 
more popularly known as the “cathedral office” of 
Hagia Sophia, the Great Church of Constantinople. I 
also argue that by the eighth century the cathedral rite 
was definitely established in the Christian Parthenon 
and was celebrated until the submission of Athens 


and J. Haldon, Byzantium in the Iconoclast Era: c. 680-850: A History 
(Cambridge, 2011), 163-76. 

6 See, for example, Glibeti¢, “Early Liturgical History.” 

7 The most recent and complete edition of the Christian inscrip- 
tions on the Parthenon is A. Orlandos and L. Vranousis, Xapdéyuata 
(n. 1 above). Of these only sixty are dated. Earlier editions include 
K. Pittakes, “Yn,” Aoy Eo. 43 (1856): 1435-41, then by the Russian 
Archimandrit Antonin, O drevnich christianskich nadpisch v Athina 
(Saint Petersburg, 1874). The Corpus Inscriptionum Graecorum 
(CIG) does not register all the inscriptions found in Orlandos 
and Vranousis; for a helpful table of the inscription numbers for 
all three editions, see Orlandos and Vranousis, Xapdyuata, 185-92. 
For the relevance of the inscriptions to the history of Athens see 
ibid., *32-*39. 

8 Orlandos and Vranousis, Xapdyuata, *17-*18; Kaldellis, 
Christian Parthenon, 74-80. 


to the Franks in 1205, when it became the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral of Athens.? 

One needs to keep in mind that what we today 
call the Byzantine Rite is really a hybrid rite, a confla- 
tion and synthesis of this particular “cathedral office” 
of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople with the liturgi- 
cal rites of Jerusalem and its monasteries, especially 
that of St. Sabas in the Judean desert.!° This process of 
conflation and synthesis was gradual and phased. The 
first phase, called by liturgists the “Studite synthesis,” 
flourished between the end of Iconoclasm in the ninth 
century and the 1204 sack of Constantinople during 
the Fourth Crusade. The second, the “neo-Sabaitic syn- 
thesis,” developed after 1204. So what we call today the 
“Byzantine Rite” bears the traces of this long process of 
evolution, has many features of monastic liturgy, and 
is quite different from what was celebrated in Hagia 
Sophia in Constantinople or, as I shall argue, in the 
Christian Parthenon. 


The Conversion of the 
Parthenon into a Christian Church 


The Parthenon was converted into a Christian church 
probably sometime between the end of the fifth and 
the seventh centuries,!! a conversion often viewed as 
an instance of uneducated and fanatical Christians 
destroying a beautiful classical building or temple. 


9 This was sealed by the papal bull of 27 November 1206 whereby 
the Latin archbishop was given the same jurisdiction over churches 
and clergy in the province of Athens as his Orthodox predecessor 
had; see Korres, “Parthenon” (n. 2 above), 136-61, here 148, and 
Kaldellis, Christian Parthenon, 162-65. Five Latin inscriptions sur- 
vive on the Parthenon; see Orlandos and Vranousis, Xapdyyata, 
Nos. 36, 223-26. 

10 R. Taft, The Byzantine Rite: A Short History (Collegeville, 1992), 
divides the history of the Byzantine Liturgy in the following five 
phases: (1) The pre-Constantinian era. (2) The Imperial Phase, or the 
Patristic Period, up to the Latin Conquest (1204-61), thus overlapping 
with phases three and four. (3) The “Dark Ages,” 610-ca. 850, culmi- 
nating in the Studite reform. (4) The Studite era itself, ca. 850-1204. 
(5) The neo-Sabbaitic synthesis after the Latin conquest. For a nuanced 
description of the cathedral office of Constantinople, see S. Parenti, 
“The Cathedral Rite of Constantinople: Evolution of a Local Rite,” 
OCP 77 (2011): 449-69. 

11 Foran overview of the literature and the various hypotheses, see 
Kaldellis, Christian Parthenon, 22-23, 31-40; Korres, “Parthenon,” 
146; Ousterhout, “Bestride” (n. 2 above), 302-3. 
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This view, overly simplistic and largely inaccurate,’ is 
reflected in the short video playing in the new Acropolis 
museum, where the one-thousand-year Christian his- 
tory of the monument is presented mainly as part of the 
gradual demise of the classical building.!? This negative 
approach to the Byzantine world has also been reflected 
in the nineteenth-century catastrophic excavations of 
the Ottoman, Frankish, and Byzantine layers in the 
Parthenon—catastrophic because no records were kept 
of what they were digging through. Fortunately, mod- 
ern attitudes have changed, and research by Professor 
Manolis Korres, the former head of the conservation 
team of the Parthenon, allows us to reassemble the 
puzzle pieces of architectural fragments and provides 
us with a description of the changes made to the build- 
ing over time as it served as a Christian church.* 

We are not completely sure how the Parthenon 
was used in the classical era. It was definitely a gran- 
diose victory monument commemorating the defeat 
of the Persians and declaring Athenian supremacy, but 
even its use as a temple has been challenged by some 
scholars.!> In addition, the cultic center in Attica 
was not the Parthenon but Eleusis, and even on the 
Acropolis, the Erechtheion, not the Parthenon, was the 
destination of the Panathenaic festival.!¢ 

Whatever its original use, one would have entered 
the Parthenon from the east and proceeded into the 
east chamber, which housed the chryselephantine 
statue of Athena Parthenos (figs. 1-2). The west cham- 
ber, with entrance from the west, functioned as the 
treasury. Upon its conversion to a Christian church, the 
axis of the building was inverted: the eastern entrance 
was walled up and a large semicircular apse was built 
on the eastern side, which in the twelfth century was 
expanded into the form of a semi-hexagonal outer 
surface.’” The apse was elevated, and was invested at 


12 See, for example, J.-M. Spieser, “The Christianization of Pagan 
Sanctuaries in Greece,” in Urban and Religious Spaces in Late 
Antiquity and Early Byzantium (Aldershot, 2001), art. VI, 1-13. 

13 hetp://www.youtube.com/watch?v=aGitmY16U90 (accessed 
27 August 2015). 

14 Lam indebted to Korres, “Parthenon.” See also F. Deichmann, 
“Die Basilika im Parthenon,” 4M 63-64 (1938-39): 127-393 
Ousterhout, “Bestride.” 

15 Kaldellis, Christian Parthenon, 14. 

16 Ibid. 


17 “The construction of the new apse entailed the removal of the 
central scene of the eastern part of the frieze procession (the peplos 
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its center with a typical Byzantine synthronon. The 
bishop’s throne still survives and is part of the exhib- 
its of the new Acropolis Museum.’® The altar table 
was made out of marble and surmounted by a ciborium 
on four pillars. A low chancel barrier about six meters 
from the eastern walls separated the altar from the 
nave. The eastern end of the aisles also contained tables 
separated by a low chancel barrier. The nave had three 
aisles, demarcated by the columns, and galleries were 
created by installing elevated wooden floors above the 
side aisles.!? In the center aisle, approximately in the 
middle of the nave and offset to the north, a circular 
marble ambo or elevated pulpit stood on a solid pedes- 
tal, of which the base and a marble slab engraved with a 
cross still survive, the latter exhibited in the Byzantine 
Museum of Athens (figs. 3-4).”° Ata later date the loca- 
tion of the ambo was changed, a move that is significant 
for our study and that we will discuss shortly: this origi- 
nal ambo was replaced with another, now in the middle 
of the nave and standing on six small columns, of which 
the bolts and recesses can still be seen on the ancient 
floor of the Parthenon.?! 

On the west, the treasury was turned into a nar- 
thex, entry into which was possible not only through 
the west door but also through two more doors intro- 
duced on either side. A baptistery was placed in the 
northwest part of the narthex, divided by partitions 
with two doors. The rectangular baptismal font was 


scene). It is significant that the scene was carefully lowered to the 
ground (with a crane) and preserved. At a later point it was built 
in the nearby wall, where it was drawn by Thomas Hope in the late 
eighteenth century and then removed by Elgin in the early nine- 
teenth. By that time the figures’ faces had been damaged, almost cer- 
tainly in this case by Muslim occupants. What is important is that 
the Byzantines sought to preserve the sculptures even when they 
were in the way and even though they obviously depicted pagan dei- 
ties and figures.” Kaldellis, Christian Parthenon, 150. 


18 The Acropolis Museum dates the marble throne to the third/ 
second century BC. Gisela Richter, however, identifies rather persua- 
sively the Acropolis throne as one of four Roman copies (surviving in 
Athens, Berlin, Rome and Boston) of a lost original. See G. Richter, 
“The Marble Throne on the Akropolis and Its Replicas,” AJA 58 
(1954): 271-76, pl. 47-50. On the synthronon see ODB 3:1996. 


19 Korres, “Parthenon,” 146-47. 

20 Axp. d1911, Axp. 41439, and Axp. v558 for the base, and 
Byzantine Museum T.38 for the marble slab. See Korres, 
“Parthenon,” 148 and 149 fig. 14. 

21 Korres, “Parthenon,” 148 and 160, endnote 76. Unfortunately 
this move has not been dated. 
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FIG.1 Floorplan of the Parthenon as a church (drawing courtesy Manolis Korres) 


FIG.2 View of the eastern side of the Parthenon (photo by author) 
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FIG. 3 


Reconstruction of original ambo (drawing courtesy 
Manolis Korres) 


“made out of four slabs of marble set up-right along 
the sides of a gap created by removing an entire slab 
of the ancient floor.”?? On the outer west walls of the 
Christian Parthenon and to the left of the narthex 
entrance was a phiale, comprising a marble basin sur- 
rounded by columns,”? and the space between columns 
in the outer colonnade of the Parthenon was filled in, 
creating a roofless ambulatory, possibly to compensate 
for the absence of an atrium.?* 

The church was also decorated; the apse of the 
building was adorned with a mosaic of the Virgin 
Mary holding Christ, of which 188 tesserae survive in 
the British Museum.”? In addition, an extensive icon- 
ographical program was executed, most likely in the 
twelfth century, with icons painted directly on the mar- 
ble surfaces (fig. 5). Unfortunately, very little survives 
that would allow us to reconstruct an iconographic 
program. Only faint traces of these icons survive,”® 
pointing again to the disregard of early archaeologists 
and restorers for the Byzantine history of the building. 


22 Ibid.,146. 

23D. Pallas, “H giddy tod ypiotiavixod TlapS_evavoc” in BN] 10 
(1932-34): 185-98; Kaldellis, Christian Parthenon, 151-52. 

24 Korres, “Parthenon,” 147. 

25 Ousterhout, “Bestride,” 312. 


26 Korres, “Parthenon,” 148; A. Cutler, “The Christian Wall 
Paintings in the Parthenon: Interpreting a Lost Monument,” 
Aer. Xpiot.Apy.Et. 17 (1993-94): 171-81; Kaldellis, Christian 
Parthenon, 152-55. 
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FIG. 4 Ambo marble slab engraved with cross (photo 


courtesy Byzantine Museum of Athens, BXM 393) 


These images, most of them visible in the nineteenth 
century, are now lost.?” Furthermore, we have no sur- 
viving icons of the Ilavayia A€nviaticcw. However, 
an indication of what it was like might be found in the 
lead seals of metropolitans of Athens such as Michael 
Choniates, metropolitan there in 1182-1205. In his seal 
the Virgin Mary is of the Hodegetria type, and is actu- 
ally titled “A@yvatiocn.”?8 

The floor plan of the Christian Parthenon was 
obviously conditioned by the preexisting building 
and Christian needs and therefore renovations had to 
accommodate the limits of that structure; this explains 


27 Cutler, “Christian Wall Paintings,” 171-81; the only attempt 
to conserve these images took place in 1913-14; Kaldellis, Christian 
Parthenon, 153, citing F. Mallouchou-Tufano, H dvactilwon tev 
apyator uvnuetwv ory vewdtepy ENdda (1834-1939): To épyo tg Ev 
Adjrvaic Apyatohoyixye Eraplas xal rig Apyasohoyinae Yrypectas, 
BiBrrobyxy THs ev APjvats Apyatohoyixys Etatptas 176 (Athens, 
1998), 176. 

28 Kaldellis, Christian Parthenon, 137-38. DOSeals 2:9.7. There is 
a parallel seal belonging to Nicholas Hagiotheodorites (d. 1175), met- 
ropolitan of Athens; see V. Laurent, Le corpus des sceaux de empire 
byzantin, vol. 5, pt. 1 (Paris, 1963), no. 607. lam grateful to Joachim 
Cotsonis for these references. 
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FIG. 5 


why the baptistery was within the actual church and not, 
as usual, in a separate building annexed to the church 
(fig. 1).?? It is also difficult to interpret the purpose of the 
side chambers in the eastern end of the building, flank- 
ing the center altar but separated from it, as we have 
no evidence as to what their use was.*° However, there 
is one architectural feature of the Parthenon that can 
prove extremely useful for our purposes: the ambo and 
its location. The original ambo of the Parthenon was 
placed off-center to the north. This was true for a num- 
ber of early Christian basilicas on mainland Greece, and 
may reflect the local liturgical rite, whatever that might 
be.3! At any rate, the fact that a large and heavy struc- 


29 See, for example the list of early Christian churches and their 
characteristics in W. Caraher, “Church, Society, and the Sacred in 
Early Christian Greece” (PhD diss., Ohio State University, 2003), 
appendix D, 338-521. 

30 On the possible use of the side chambers of the altar see 
Y. Varalis, “Prothesis and Diakonikon: Searching the Original 
Concept of the Subsidiary Spaces of the Byzantine Sanctuary,” in 
Hierotopy: The Creation of Sacred Spaces in Byzantium and Medieval 
Russia, ed. Alexei Lidov (Moscow, 2006), 282-98; V. Marinis, 
Architecture and Ritual in the Churches of Constantinople: Ninth to 
Fifteenth Centuries (Cambridge, 2014), 30-41. 

31 See Caraher, “Church, Society, and the Sacred,” appendix D, 
338-521. 


The Virgin Mary enthroned, flanked by two angels, wall of exonarthex, dated 1960 (photo courtesy Byzantine 
Museum of Athens Archives, BIE 1-7) 


ture like an ambo was later moved to the center of the 
nave on the east-west axis of the church can only point 
to a significant change in the liturgical practice of the 
Christian Parthenon. 

I believe that the architectural change was 
prompted by the adoption of the cathedral office of 
Hagia Sophia, Constantinople. One cannot help but 
make the connection with the centrally located ambo 
of Hagia Sophia.*? In other words I would argue that 
when Athens came under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of Constantinople in the eighth century, its cathedral 
church aligned its liturgical rite with that of the cathe- 
dral office of Hagia Sophia. And in fact, evidence of 
the celebration of that cathedral office in the Christian 
Parthenon from the eighth century on can be found on 
the columns of the Parthenon. 


Inscription No. 197 


We already mentioned that among the 232 Christian 
inscriptions of the Parthenon 104 are prayers, a fact 


32 T.Mathews, The Early Churches of Constantinople: Architecture 
and Liturgy (University Park, 1971), 98; R. Mainstone, Hagia 
Sophia: Architecture, Structure and Liturgy of Justinian’s Great 
Church (New York, 1988), 219-35. 
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FIG.6 The columns of the Christian Parthenon (drawing courtesy Anastasios Orlandos and Leandros Vranousis) 


that confirms the Christian Parthenon as a monu- 
ment of prayer. And if we take into account that these 
inscriptions were most likely read out loud by visitors 
and pilgrims,*? it immediately would transform that 
building into a sacred space of continuous prayer, even 
when no liturgical rites were celebrated. In other words, 
local faithful and pilgrims would inscribe their names 
on the columns, knowing that any future visitors would 
read them out loud, as was customary in those days,** 
thereby offering a prayer on their behalf. 

Among the Christian inscriptions is one that 
I believe gives us the most direct and clear witness to 
the liturgical tradition and practice of the Christian 
Parthenon, inscription no. 197, situated on column 
52,°° on the southwest corner of the exonarthex (fig. 6). 


33 R. Nelson, “Images and Inscriptions: Plea for Salvation in 
Spaces of Devotion,” and A. Papalexandrou, “Echoes of Orality in 
the Monumental Inscriptions of Byzantium,” in Art and Text in 
Byzantine Culture, ed. L. James (Cambridge, 2007), respectively 
100-119 and 161-87 (with appendix, pp. 210-13). 

34 On the custom of reading aloud in antiquity, see R. Taft, 
“Was the Eucharistic Anaphora Recited Secretly or Aloud? The 
Ancient Tradition and What Became of It,” in Worship Traditions 
in Armenia and the Neighboring Christian East. An International 
Symposium in Honor of the 40th Anniversary of St Nersess Armenian 
Seminary, AVANT series 3, ed. R. Ervine (Crestwood, 2006), 15-57. 


35 Orlandosand Vranousis, Ta Xapdéynata tod [lapdevivos, 158-60. 


With thirty-three surviving inscriptions, this col- 
umn was quite popular, second among the columns 
of the Parthenon in its number of extant inscrip- 
tions.?° Inscription 197 was not inscribed directly on 
the marble column, but on a very thin layer of plaster 
covering it.?” The inscription is about 30 cm high and 
approximately 24 cm wide; the bottom is about 222 cm 
from the current floor. The height of the letters varies 
between 1 and 2 cm.38 

Unfortunately, the inscription is not dated, nor 
do its editors offer a date. However, Erkki Sironen, a 
specialist on Byzantine epigraphy from Finland who 
was kind enough to examine this inscription for me, 
suggested a date around 800, with a margin of at least 
one hundred years (i.e., 750-850), and definitely before 
the tenth century.*? 


36 Ibid., *15. 

37 The plaster dates back possibly to the fourth or fifth century 
when the Parthenon underwent extensive restoration after a destruc- 
tive fire, usually associated with the raid of the Heruli in 267. The 
dates of the destructive fire and the restoration are debated. See 
Korres, “Parthenon,” 143-45. 


38 The measurements are mine; Orlandos and Vranousis do not 
provide any. 

39 Personal communication via email, 1 and 3 December 2011. 
The basis for his dating is the especially characteristic delta with 
its double “claws”; the rest of the letters, according to Sironen, do 
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FIG. 7 


Vranousis) 


The inscription is a table (fig. 7 and table 1). A 
heading is provided, there are three columns, and the 
table is divided into upper and lower parts. The leftmost 
column indicates in abbreviated form the day of the 
week in sequence from Monday to Sunday, with Sunday 
listed twice. The second column lists, again in abbrevia- 
tion, musical modes, a different one for each day, but 
with no discernible sequence. And the third column 
provides the incipits of hymns. Each row is meant to be 
read in the following way: “Ty Aevtépa, jog TAdYLO¢ 


not evoke any special period, except being quite a bit earlier than 
late Byzantine; compare with C. Mango, “Byzantine Epigraphy 
(4th-1oth Centuries),” in Paleografia e codicologia Greca, Atti del II 
Colloquio internazionale (Berlino-Wolfenbiittel, 17-21 ottobre 1983) 
2 vols., ed. D. Harlfinger and G. Prato (Alexandria, 1991), 1:234- 
49 (text) and 2:115—46 (plates), here 1:2.41, with reference to fig. 16 
in 2:131. According, however, to Maria Xenaki (personal commu- 
nication via email 13 December 2014), the inscription dates to the 
ninth-tenth centuries. She argues that serifs are absent in lapidary 
inscriptions before the eighth century but they become very com- 
mon from the ninth century onward. For supporting evidence she 
cites D. Feissel, “Inscriptions byzantines de Ténos,” BCH 104 (1980): 
507-18, here 508-9. 
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Inscription no. 197 (photo by author, digitally enhanced; drawing courtesy Anastasios Orlandos and Leandros 


0’ “Exéxpatd cot, Zwtip Tod xécpov,’—“on Monday, 
in tone plagal fourth, ‘I have cried out to you Savior 
of the world.” In other words, this table is a guide 
to the day and tone of certain hymns to be chanted. 
And according to the heading of the table these are 
the “daily hymns of the second week.” After the list of 
hymns and before the dividing line between the upper 
and the lower part of the table, we find the phrase “t& 
tis Tecoapaxootys,” translated “Lenten” or “of Lent.” 
It finishes the heading started at the top, “Tpordpia 
tis B’ EBdouddoc Huepwve tH TH¢ TecoupaKootijc” or 
“Lenten daily hymns of the second week.” 

The lower part of the table is structured like the 
upper part. It has the same list of days (though Sunday 
is mentioned but once), has a list of musical tones 
(Saturday and Sunday are not assigned a tone), but 
it lacks a list of hymns, giving instead a supplication 
for prayer: “Pray for me brother, through the Lord” 
“Edyou, dde\oé, dia tov Kuptov.” In other words, it 
is obvious that the table was left incomplete and has 
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Tpordpia tis B’ EBdopaddoc Huepiva 


Ty Aevtépg Ayos Thaytos 3! [1] Exéxpa&d cot, Lwthp tod Kdcpov 

Tq Tpity Ayos thayuos B' [2] Tyyv éxapow tay xelpav wou 

Tetapty Ayos Thaytos 3! [3] Kated8uvov tiv mpocevyiy pou 

Tléurty Ayos Thaytos 3! [4] ‘Ott mpd¢ Zé, Kupre, Kupre, of O>8aduoi pov 

Tlapackevy Ayos thayuos B' [5] Tov ayyehtcov Adyov bredeEw 

Tabbatov Ayosy' [6] Tiv cwtypidy gov 

Kvpiaxy Ayos B’ [7] "Evdoke deri pSeve Ocotdxe 

Kvpiaxy, Ayosy' [8] Xaipe, lapSéve eat Mytyp, Td KetuyArov Td AoyiKdv 
Ta ths Tecoapaxoctis 

Acvtépa Theyrog 8' 

Tpity Téyvos 8’ 

Tetapty Tey LOG ot 
Fyos a’ + Edyov, &derbé, due tov Kdptov + 

Tléurty Ayos 8 

Tlapackevy Hxos 

Labbatov 

Kupiaxy 


survived as such. This becomes clearer in the transcrip- 
tion (table 1).4° 

The incipits provided in the table are hymns— 
troparia or responses—as indicated both by the pres- 
ence of the word “tporépia” in the heading of the table, 
and by the fact that a musical tone appears in each row. 
What is strikingly significant is that the sources that 
allow us to identify the incipits reflect the cathedral 
office of Hagia Sophia, as described in the Typikon of 
the Great Church, dating to the ninth/tenth centu- 
ries.*? Our most important sources are two Byzantine 
musical manuscripts presently housed at the National 
Library of Athens but originally from Thessalonike, 
EBE 2061 of the first quarter of the fifteenth century 
and EBE 2062 of the last quarter of the fourteenth cen- 
tury.** Additional valuable information may gleaned 


40 Normalized transcription based on Orlandos and Vranousis, 
Xapayuara, 159. 

41 J. Mateos, Le Typikon de la Grande Eglise, OCA 165-66 
(Rome, 1962-63). Technically speaking this is not a Typikon but a 
Synaxarion-Kanonarion. See E. Velkovska, “Byzantine Liturgical 
Books,” in Handbook for Liturgical Studies, vol. 1, Introduction to the 
Liturgy, ed. A. Chupungco (Collegeville, 1997), 225-40, here 229. 
42 L. Politis, Katddoyos yerpoypdowy tac ESvixae BibhioSyuns tis 
EN ddo¢ dp. 1857-2500 (Athens, 1991), 100-103; see also K. Georgiou, 


from three Byzantine euchology manuscripts, Sinai 
gr. NE/MI 22 of the late ninth/early tenth centuries,” 
Grottaferrata I.8.VII of the tenth century,** and the 
twelfth-century Vatican gr. 1554. 

These invaluable sources enable us to identify all 
but two of the incipits: 

1. Exéxpaéd cou, Dwthp tod xécuov is the hymn 
"Exéxpatd gol, cwthp Tod Kécuov: eiodxovady ov Kal 
oHaody ue, O€ouet (twenty-two syllables—‘I have cried 
out to you, savior of the world, listen to me and save me, 


“H Efdouadiaia Avtipwvixy Katavouy tav Vakuav cal tay OQdav 
elg tag Aouatixds Axohov®las Eomeptvod xal "Op8pov: EMyvixol 
Movatxol KadiKes 2061-2062 Ebvixijc Bib oO jxng ASyvav” (PhD 
diss., Pontificium Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, 1976). I 
would like to thank Robert Taft for making this dissertation avail- 
able to me. See also O. Strunk, “The Byzantine Office at Hagia 
Sophia,” DOP 9-10 (1956): 177-202 and P. Trempelas, Mixpdv 
Evyoddoy, vol. 2, Axodovdiat xal thbic dyiacuod v0dTwy, eynaviwy, 
3p Spov xai Ermepivod (Athens, 1955), 147-274. 

43 G. Radle, “Sinai Greek NE/MI 22: Late 9th/Early roth 
Century Testimony of the Liturgy of St John Chrysostom and the 
Liturgy of the Presanctified Gifts in the Byzantine Tradition,” in 
BollGrott 8 (2011): 169-221. 


44 G. Passarelli, Leucologio Cryptense 1.8. VII (sec. X), Avéhexta 
Biatddwv 36 (Thessalonike, 1982). 


45 F, 4or—v; Radle, “Sinai Greek NE/MTI 22,” note 87, p. 190. 
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Table 2. Troparion Tov dyyehtcov... 


Incipit # 5 Theotokion* 


Hypothetical Reconstruction of Incipit #5 


Tov ayyeicov Adyov bredekw Apyayyehixoy Moyov dredébw 


[= eleven syllables] [= eleven syllables] 


Tov ayyedixo Adyov bredebw 


xal yepoubixos Spdvoc avedelySetc, 


xal ev dyxddarc ebdoracuc, 


Ocotoxe, 


THY elrida THY WoyOv HUsy 


Ocotoxe, 


THY ehnida Ta oyov husy [= twenty-four syllables] 


a_ S. Kotzabassi, Das hagiographische Dossier der heiligen Theodosia von Konstantinopel, Byzantinisches Archiv 21 (Berlin and New York, 
2009), 153-68, lines 509-13 (TLG). I owe this reference to Elena Velkovska. 


I pray”). Both the day it is to be used (Monday) and the 
musical tone (plagal fourth) agree with the Byzantine 
musical manuscripts from Thessalonike,*® whereas 
in the euchology manuscript Grottaferrata I.8.VII 
the hymn belongs to a list of Lenten responses and is 
assigned to Tuesday and to the plagal second tone.*” 
The hymn, inspired by Psalm 140:1 (all psalm numbers 
follow Septuagint numbering), functions as a response 
to Psalm 140 (see appendix, pp. 176-78, for a list of 
responses to this psalm in the cathedral office). 

2. Thy énapo tov yetp@v nov is the hymn Thy 
ETapaly TAY YELPHv wov, KUple, Ovotav tpdadebar 
EoTrepwvyy Kal cHadv ue, diAdvOpwre (twenty-nine syl- 
lables—“The raising of my hands, lord, accept as an eve- 
ning sacrifice and save me, lover of humankind”). Both 
the day it is to be used (Tuesday) and the musical tone 
(plagal second) coincide with the Byzantine musical 
manuscripts from Thessalonike,** while in the euchol- 
ogy manuscript Grottaferrata I.6.VII it belongs to a list 
of Lenten responses and is assigned to Thursday and the 
plagal second.*? The hymn, inspired by Psalm 140:2b, 
functions as a response to that psalm. 

3. KatetOvvov thy rpocevyyy wou is the hymn 
KatedvOuvov tiv mpocevyyv pov, xvpte, déouat Kal 
oaody pe (nineteen syllables—“Direct my prayer, lord, 
I pray, and save me”). In this case, although the day 


46 Strunk, “Byzantine Office,” 201; see, for example MS EBE 
2062, f. 8v. 

47 Passarelli, L’ewcologio Cryptense I.8. VIL, 153. 

48 Strunk, “Byzantine Office,” 201; see, for example MS EBE 2062 
ff.13v-141. 

49  Passarelli, L’eucologio Cryptense I. VI, 154. 


this response is to be used is the same (Wednesday), 
the musical tone is different in the Byzantine musical 
manuscripts from Thessalonike (plagal fourth in the 
inscription versus second in the manuscripts).°° The 
hymn is inspired by Psalm 140:2a and functions as a 
response to that psalm. 

4. ‘Ori mpdg Zé, Kvpre, Kvpre, of 6>8aAyol you is 
the hymn ‘Ott mpd¢ a8, xupte, of d>SaAuol ov: dvdaov 
Kat o@odv ue (nineteen syllables—“For toward you, 
lord, my eyes [are directed]; protect and save me”). In 
this case too, the day this response is to be used is the 
same (Thursday), but the musical mode is different in 
the Byzantine musical manuscripts from Thessalonike 
(plagal fourth in the inscription versus second in the 
manuscripts).*! The hymn is inspired by Psalm 140:8a 
and functions as a response to that psalm. 

5. Lov ayyedtcoy déyov brredéEw. I have not been 
able to identify this incipit. Part of its content—“you 
have received the angelic word”—may allude to the 
Annunciation, and allows us to assume that it is a 
response containing a reference to the Theotokos. A 


possible source for the reconstruction of this hymn is 
the theotokion of the aposticha of Matins of the feast of 
St. Theodosia of Constantinople on 29 May, also to be 
sung in plagal second mode (common elements under- 
lined, possible later additions italicized), as illustrated 
in table 2. 


50 Strunk, “Byzantine Office,” 201; see, for example MS EBE 2062 
f. 18v. 


51 Strunk, “Byzantine Office,” 201; see, for example MS EBE 2061 
f. 14v. 
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Holy Cross 40 Patmos 226 EBE 2062 Compline 

(tenth c.)* (ninth/tenth c.)> (fourteenth/fifteenth c.)° (current practice)4 

"Evdoke derndipbeve "Evdoke derndpbeve "Evdoke derndipbeve ‘Yrepévdoke, 
dered pbeve, 
eVAoynuévy, 

Ozotoxe Ocotdxe Ozotéxe 
Myrtyp Xpiotov, Myrtnp Xpiotod, Myrtnp G<o0 
Tpocdyaye THY Tpockyaye THY Tpocdkyaye THY Tpocdyaye THY 


NyeTepayv TPOTEDXHV 
t® Yi cov cal Oc@ 


Heav 


nuetépav Tpocevyyy 
tH Yi@ cov cal Oc 


nyo 


Nyetépayv ToTevxyV 
t® Yi cov cal O<@ 


Huav 


nuetépav Tpocevyyyv 
TH Yi@ cov xal O<@ 


nyo 


Kalaityoar va cooy die cod 


TH Vues NUGY 


a Mateos, Le Typikon de la Grande Eglise, 2:96: “Tf 5é peyahy xvpiaxy torépac, cig Td Avyvuedy, eig To Kupre, exexpaka, Aeyetat tpordptoy, 
Ayos B'."Evdoke dermdpSeve Miyjtyp Xpio tod, mpoodyaye tHy huetépav mpocevyyy TH Vig cov cal Oe@ hua.” 
b Dmitrievskij, Onucanue aumypeureckux pyxonucett, vol. 1 (Kiev, 1895), 136. 


c EBE2062,f. 1v. 
d Qpoddjov re Méya (Athens, 1998), 191. 


The incipit no. 5 of our inscription and the first 
verse of the hymn are virtually identical; tov dyyehucdv 
and &pyayyeht«éy are the same in content, rhythm, 
and the number of syllables. The fact that the hymn 
as it survives in the office of St. Theodosia (column 2) 
has forty-four syllables, much longer that the hymns 
represented in our inscription,>” and that both the 
phrases yepoubixdc Opdvoc dvedeiyGerc and év &yKddatc 
éBdotaoas are introduced with xat allow us to hypoth- 
esize that they are later additions interrupting the flow 
of the hymn in order to embellish the hymn’s praise of 
the Theotokos. The hymn in its original form could 
well be the shorter hypothesized form in table 1. 

The corresponding response in the Byzantine 
musical manuscripts from Thessalonike—Osdv éx« cod 
cupxwlévta éyvwuev, OcotoKe tapléve- adtov ixéteve 
owOFvat Tas Yuxas Yusy (thirty-two syllables)—though 
different, is also addressed to the Theotokos and shares 
the same musical mode (plagal second).°? We can 
assume that it too functions as a response to Psalm 140. 


52 Hymnz: 22 syllables; hymn 2: 29 syllables; hymn 3: 19 syllables; 
hymn 4: 19 syllables; hymn 6: 17 syllables; hymn 7: 37 syllables. 
53 Strunk, “Byzantine Office,” 201. 


6. Thy gwtypidv gov is the troparion Tyv 
owTplov gov eyepaw doEdlouey, drAdvOowme (seven- 
teen syllables—“We glorify your saving resurrection, 
lover of humankind”), a response clearly referring to 
the Resurrection of Christ. The day (Saturday) and the 
musical tone (third) are common to our inscription and 
the Byzantine musical manuscripts from Thessalonike.** 
This hymn also functions as a response to Psalm 140. 

7. "Evdoke derma p Seve Ocotdxe. According to 
the musical manuscripts this hymn reads "Evdoée 
deimdpQeve Oeotéxe Mytyp Oeod mpocdyaye THY 
Huetépav mpocevyiy TH Li@ cov cal Oe@ Huwy.> This 
important troparion, which survives in expanded form, 
is still in use in the Byzantine liturgical tradition in 
the context of Small Compline (Mixpév Anddertvov). 
We are very fortunate to be able to trace the develop- 
ment of this troparion in our sources: manuscripts 
Holy Cross 40 of the tenth century, Patmos 226 of the 
ninth/tenth century, both of the Typikon of the Great 


54  Ibid.; see, for example ms EBE 2062 f. 2. 


55 Strunk, “Byzantine Office,” 201; see, for example MS EBE 
2062 f. Iv. 
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Church, the fourteenth/fifteenth-century EBE 2061, 
and the current Byzantine office of Compline (table 3). 

In comparing the different versions one can 
notice two things: first, the hymn has undergone what 
I would call a Christological correction; second, the 
hymn has expanded over the ages, reflecting a growth 
in Mariogical piety. 

One is tempted to interpret the version of our 
response in Holy Cross 40 in a Nestorian way: notice 
the absence of the term ©¢otéxo¢, together with Mary 
being called Mijjtyp Xpicrod, dogmatically a slippery 
slope.>® We can also trace, I would argue, a two-phase 
process of making the hymn christologically main- 
stream: (1.) the addition of the term Ozotdxo¢ (Patmos 
226 and EBE 2062) and the replacement of Xpiotod 
with ©zod (EBE 2062), then (2.) the dropping of 
Mytyp cod, made redundant by the presence of the 
term Ozotdéxos. The hymn also evolved from évdoke 
into drepévdoke, by adding the adjective evAoyynuévy, 
and by expanding the petition part of the hymn (Small 
Compline in current practice), a reflection of develop- 
ment in Mariological piety. 

Therefore, given the date of our inscription and the 
presence of the term ©¢otéxo¢ in the incipit, I would 
tentatively suggest that our incipit corresponds to the 
hymn as it is found in Patmos 226: "Evdoke derma p Seve 
Ozotéxe, Mytyp Xpictov, mpocdyaye THY YuEeTépav 
Tpocevyyyv TH Vig gov Kal Oc@ Huav (thirty-seven sylla- 
bles), and this too functions as a response to Psalm 140. 

8. Xaipe, TapOéve cai Mytyp, to KewyArov 1d 
doytxdv. While I have not been able to identify this 
incipit, it is clearly addressed to Mary.°’ The fact that in 
our inscription we have two responses for Sunday, both 
addressed to Mary, may reflect a greater piety toward 


56 Onthe term Q¢otdxo¢ and its place in the Christological con- 
troversies, see B. Daley, “Christ and Christologies,” in The Oxford 
Handbook of Early Christian Studies, ed. S. A. Harvey (Oxford, 
2009), 886-905, here 894-97; S. Alexopoulos, “An Example of 
Ecclesial Reconciliation in the Early Church: Three Homilies by 
Paul of Emesa and Cyril of Alexandria,” SV ThQ 45 (2001): 339-58. 


57  Atext that seems to echo our incipit is “Xaipe Ocotéxe tapSéve, 
TO KElUHALOY TO EUoYoV THs Aywpytov Tpiddoc, év @ Katecxyvwoev 
6 Bactheds tig S6Ene Xpiotdc 6 Kupuoc xa tig Sovdeiag tod éyOpod 
Auas éhutpa@oato” from Oration 23.137 of Neophytus Inclusus 
(twelfth century). T. Giagkou and N. Papatriantafyllou-Theodoridi, 
“Tlavnyvpixh A’,” in Aylov Neogdtov tot Eyxdetotov Lvyypdumare, 
vol. 3, ed. I. Karavidopoulos, C. Oikonomou, D. G. Tsames, and 
N. Zacharopoulos (Paphos, 1999), 111-542 (TLG). I owe this refer- 
ence to Elena Velkovksa. 


her—after all, the Christian Parthenon, the cathedral 
of Tavayia A€nyiwticca, was dedicated to her. 

All the identifiable incipits are found in sources 
functioning as responses to Psalm 140 in the cathe- 
dral office; and in fact, as we have already seen, num- 
bers 1-4 of the above responses are textually related 
to Psalm 140. But what was the place and function of 
Psalm 140 and its responses in the cathedral office? 

The key to understanding the cathedral office is 
the cathedral Psalter, remarkably different in structure 
and execution from the monastic Psalter currently used 
in the Orthodox Church.*® The cathedral Psalter was 
divided into eight fixed antiphons and sixty-eight vari- 
able antiphons. The fixed antiphons of vespers or eve- 
ning prayer were Psalms 85 and 140; those of Orthros 
or morning prayer, Psalms 3, 62, 133, Psalm 50, and 
Psalms 148-50; and for Sunday Orthros, Psalm 118 
divided into three antiphons—a total of ten psalms. 
The remaining 140 psalms were divided in sixty-eight 
variable antiphons, the odd numbered antiphons hay- 
ing &My)ovra as their response, and the even numbered 
antiphons having a three-word response consisting of 
a verb in the imperative, a personal pronoun, and the 
vocative “Lord”; for example, the response to antiphon 
2 (Psalms 4-6) was “Have compassion on me, Lord” 
(Oixtypyody ue Kupte). The total number of verses in 
the cathedral Psalter was 2,542, roughly half the num- 
ber of verses in the monastic Psalter, arranged by whole 
verses. The psalms in the cathedral office were always 
chanted.*? 

The sixty-eight variable antiphons (140 psalms) 
were distributed between Vespers and Orthros so that 
all would be chanted in one week («’ or pia &Bdoudc). 
Then, in the following week (@' or étépa EBdoudc), 
those antiphons assigned to Orthros in the first week 
would now be chanted in Vespers, and those antiphons 
assigned to Vespers in the first week would now be 


58 Inthe monastic Psalter all the psalms are divided into twenty ses- 
sions (xa8icuata) and sixty stations (otdcetc), three to each xdBioua. 
The whole Psalter is recited once a week, or twice during Lent. The 
total number of verses is 4,782 or 4,784, arranged by short distinctions 
of half verses. Therefore, the choirs alternate more frequently; psalms 
are more often read than chanted; see K. Ware and Mother Mary, ed. 
and trans., The Festal Menaion (London, 1969), 530-34. 


59 ‘This summary description is based on Strunk, “Byzantine 
Office” and M. Arranz, “La liturgie des heures selon l’ancien 
Euchologe byzantine,” Studia Anselmiana 68 (1979): 1-19. 
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Table 4. Comparison of responses in inscription no. 197 to responses in EBE 2061 and EBE 2062 


Inscription #197 EBE 2061 and EBE 2062 
Day Week Response Week Response 

specified specified 
Mon 2 "Exéxpatd cot, Lwthp Tod xdcpov [1] I Exéxpatd cot, Lwthp Tod Kdcpov [1] 
Tue 2 Thy éxapoty tay xetp@v pov [2] I Thy érapov tay xetpav woo [2] 
Wed 2 KatevOvvov tiv rpocevyyy nov [3] I Katevuvov thy mpocevyyy pov [3] 
Thu 2 “Ot Tpd¢ Dé, Kvpre, Kvpre, of d>9auoi nov [4] I “Ot Tpd¢ Dé, K¥pre, Kvpre, of d>9auoi nov [4] 
Fri 2 Tov dyyedtcdy doyov tredéEu [5] I Ody éx cod capxwOévta eyvouev 
Sat 2 Thy cwtypidv cov [6] I Thy cwtyptdy gov [6] 
Sun 2 "Evdoke dermdipSeve Ocotdxe [7] I "Evdoke dermdpSeve Ocotdxe [7] 
Sun 2 Xatpe, [lapSéve cai Mytyp [8] 


chanted in Orthros, thus forming a two-week cycle.®° 
Within this two-week cycle is assigned for each day 
of the week a xexpayépt, a fixed vesperal antiphon for 
Psalm 140, and similarly, a tevtyxootdépt, a fixed mat- 
ins antiphon for Psalm 50. 

Fortunately, the list of the two-week cycle of 
responses to Psalms 140 and 50 survives in manu- 
scripts EBE 2061 and EBE 2062. Aside from the two 
responses that are unique to the inscription—“Tov 
ayyedtkov Adyov bredéew” and “Xaipe, apOéve cai 
Mytyp TO KetunAtov To Aoyixdv”—the inscription cor- 
relates quite strikingly with the liturgical manuscripts, 
as seen in table 4. 

The juxtaposition of the lists immediately shows 
that the responses in inscription 197 are for the first 
week, not the second, as claimed. In addition, these 
responses are of the regular cycle, not of Lent as indi- 
cated in our inscription. It is in this context that we can 
understand the heading of our inscription: Tpomdpia 
tis B’ EBdouddos huepwa—“daily hymns of the second 
week” (emphasis added). 

The comparison of responses suggests why our 
inscription was left incomplete. The inscriber, realiz- 
ing his mistake, left the table unfinished, and instead 
placed a short penitential supplication in the rightmost 
column of the lower half of the table. 


60 Georgiou, “E®douadiata Avtipwvixh Katavour tov Yoahudy,” 
LI-XCI. 


We can then safely conclude that our inscription 
is a reflection of the use of the cathedral office in the 
Christian Parthenon.®! 


“The Chorus of Columns’: 


Supporting Evidence 


Our conclusion that the cathedral office was used in 
the Parthenon is supported by additional evidence 
found on other columns in the Parthenon. These are 
(1) inscriptions of titles and terms associated with the 
cathedral office, and (2) inscriptions of hymns stem- 
ming from the tradition of the Great Church of Hagia 
Sophia in Constantinople. 

We have already seen that there was a two-week 
cycle in the cathedral office and our inscription is a 
reflection of that cycle. We have evidence from sources 
of the cathedral office of Constantinople that the read- 
ers and cantors of Hagia Sophia and its dependent 
churches were assigned duties based on this two-week 
cycle.®* Three inscriptions on the Parthenon point to 
this direction: inscription no. 126, which commemo- 
rates the death of “John, deacon and domestikos of 
the second week” (emphasis added)—dtdxK(ovos) Kal 


61 ‘The responses to Ps. 140 are such a characteristic element of 
cathedral vespers that they allow us to reconstruct its celebration. 
See Arranz, “La liturgie des heures” (n. 67 above), 8-9. 


62 Mateos, Le Typikon 2:289, 315 and the references there. See 
also G. Balageorgos, H Yadrixy Hlapddorn tiv Axohovdi@v tod 
Bolavrivod Koouixod Tomxod, dpuua Bulavtwis Movorkohoyias 
Mehétat 6 (Athens, 2001); E. Spyrakou, Of yopol vadray xara THY 
Bulavtivy Hapddocy, Ipvua Bulavtiijg Movorkoroyiag Mehétau 14 
(Athens, 2008). 
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tage 


BCTPATHR0C 6 XCHOY 


AEIAK? KA OKT? Be € BA 
OM AAOC48 


FIG.8 Inscription no. 141 (photo by author; drawing courtesy Anastasios Orlandos and Leandros Vranousis) 


douéotixos t(7s) B' EBSoucd0¢—on Saturday, 27 April, 
in the year 793;°? inscription no. 146, which mentions 
a certain Germanos “domestikos of the first week” 
(emphasis added) —dopeotixw tig tpatng EBdouddoc— 
in the context of a supplication to the Virgin Mary;6* 
and inscription no. 141, which reads “deacon and 
domestikos of the second week Strategios” (empha- 
sis added) —didx(ovoc) «(al) dSoué(att)x(oc) t(Hs) B’ 
EBdouddoc” (fig. 8).°° In other words the use of the two- 
week cathedral office cycle in the Christian Parthenon 


63 Orlandos and Vranousis, Xapéyuara, 103; the full inscription 
as transcribed by Orlandos and Vranousis reads: Myvi Amptria xl’, 
huépa C' [LaBare], ivdictidvos a’ eteherdOy Iwdvyng 6 ev waxapla 
TH uvyuy Sidxovos cal douéotixos tic B’ EBSouddoc Etous ct TPATOV 
[= AM 6301 / AD 793]. 

64 Orlandos and Vranousis, Xapdyyata, 116; the full inscription 
as transcribed by Orlandos and Vranousis reads: ... dyia Ozotéxe, 
oxéte, ovAatTE o@ SotAw Tepuav@ cal Sousotixw tio mpwTIS 
EBdouddoc Kal dd¢ adtod Adeov... 

65 Orlandos and Vranousis, Xapdéyyata, 112; the full inscription 
as transcribed by Orlandos and Vranousis reads: +=tpatyytoc éhéet 
O(E0)6 didx(ovos) x(at) dou(ott)K(o¢) t(Hs) B’ EBSouddo¢ 46 (=99). 
According to Orlandos and Vranouse the number could possibly 
refer to his age; however, according to D. Feissel, “Notes d’épigraphie 
chrétienne, II,” BCH 1o1 (1977): 209-28, here 218, the number 99 is 


is also attested to in inscriptions that mention the title 
douéotixos in its ecclesiastical use, that is, the head of 
the body of cantors serving Tavayia A8yvaticon.°° 
In addition, there are thirteen inscriptions that 
make mention the title cxevodthaé, the keeper of the 
sacristy. Each inscription mentions one individual, and 
of these thirteen,®” nine were also deacons,°* one also a 


the famous isopsephia for AMHN. I thank Maria Xenaki for bring- 
ing this to my attention. 


66 For the use of the term dopuéotixosg see ODB 1:646-48; for 
ecclesiastical use, see N. Moran, Singers in Late Byzantine and 
Slavonic Painting (Leiden, 1986), 16; J. Darrouzeés, Recherches sur les 
O®OIKIA de I’ église byzantine (Paris, 1970), 272-73; Spyrakou, Of 
7opol WuAT@Y, 173-74. 

67 Ofthe thirteen only four are dated: Orlandos and Vranousis, 
Xapdyuata, no. 216 (dated to 943), p. 171; no. 192 (dated to 893-991), 
PP. 154-55; no. 221 (dated to 904-79), pp. 175-76; no. 217 (dated 
to 1055), p. 172; the editors do not provide dating for the undated 
inscriptions. 

68  Ibid., no. 38, PP- 24-25; NO. 45, pp. 32-33; No. 46, pp. 33-345 
no. 64, Pp. 55; NO. 172, P. 139; NO. 175, Pp. 141; NO. 213, p. 168; no. 214, 
p. 169; no. 221 (dated to 904-79), pp. 175-76. 
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Table 5. Reconstruction of hymn in inscription no. 1 
Typikon of Great Church? 


Orlandos and Vranousis* Hypothetical Reconstruction 


[cdpx]a tamervacuc ev vyotela To cdua tametvooavtes év vnotetatc, [Td copula tamervoous ev vyotela 


[yoy] d[2] tyarous év tuvadiatg THY Voy dvuryaouytes év Suvwdictc, [tH Yoyny] d[E] byoous ev dSuvediatc 


[20y]ti9¢ dvedelyOn¢, natEp Sore, 
Le TLKAPOLAS...1G 


TETONIT... 


...tTappylaia...]c 


JOl.... mpeaPevoute cwO7jvat Tas Voyes YUaY 


oxedy exhoyis avedelyOnre, natépec Sato, 


év xabapdtnytt Kapdtac tepoTpeTr@s TOAITEVTM EVOL 


Kal Tappyalav éyovtes Mpdc TOV Ody, 


[ay] ths dvedelyOne, metep Sore, 
[év cabapdty|ti xapdlas 


fg (2) rerodtt[evocuevos] 


[xa]t rappylotav éywv mpd]e cor 


a Orlandos and Vranousis, Xapdyuara, 1; inscription no. 3 possibly reflects the same hymn; see p. 2. 


b Mateos, Le Typikon, 1:376-78. Tpordptov ig tov v’. 


presbyter,°? one also a monk,” one also a head cantor,”? 
and for the last only the title cxevodtAu€& survives.”* 
The overwhelming number of deacons with the title 
oxevodvaxes may serve as an additional pointer toward 
the cathedral office, since the cxevogpvAdxiov chamber 
was a characteristic feature of the cathedral office: it was 
where the gifts of bread and wine were brought by the 
people, where the deacons prepared them, from where 
the deacons processed with them through the church.’? 
In Hagia Sophia in Constantinople the cxevopvAdxtov 
was an external edifice near to but separate from the 
main body of the church.’”* Obviously the Christian 
Parthenon lacks such an outside skeuophylakion. That, 
however, could be explained by the fact that originally 
it was not a Christian building. The proposed adoption 
of the cathedral office in the eighth century could have 
led to the use of one of the side chambers, possibly the 
one on the northeast side, as an indoor cxevogvrdxtoy, 
adapting the cathedral office to the realities of the pre- 
existing building. 

In addition, there is a third group of inscriptions 
that may indicate a Constantinopolitan connection. A 
total of eight inscriptions,” in different contexts, refer 


69  Ibid., no. 87, p. 80. 

70 Ibid., no. 217 (dated to 1055), p. 172. 

71 Ibid., no. 192 (dated to 893-991), pp. 154-55. 

72 Ibid., no. 216 (dated to 943), p. 171. 

73 R. Taft, The Great Entrance: A History of the Transfer of Gifts 
and other Pre-anaphoral Rites of the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, 
OCA 200, 2nd ed. (Rome, 1978), 203-6. 

74  Ibid., 185-91. 

75 Orlandos and Vranousis, Xapdyyara, no. 25, pp. 14-16; no. 87, 
p. 80; no. 168, pp. 134-35; No. 169, p. 136; no. 186, pp. 149-50; no. 211, 


to the Athenian cathedral as the MeyaAn’Exxhyola tev 
A§yvev, the “Great Church of Athens.” The title “Great 
Church” is applied in the sources predominantly to 
cathedral churches but particularly to Hagia Sophia 
of Constantinople and Hagia Sophia in Thessalonike,”® 
both of which celebrated the cathedral office. 

Finally, there are a number of inscriptions that 
preserve hymns or part of hymns associated with the 
liturgical life of Tlavayia A€yvaticca.”” Thus far, can 
firmly identify two such hymns that establish further 
links with the cathedral office of Hagia Sophia, the fes- 
tal hymn of Pentecost and a festal hymn to two saints. 

The first hymn, the undated inscription no. 173, 
is the well-known apolytikion of Pentecost. It is iden- 
tified as such by the editors of the Parthenon inscrip- 
tions, Orlandos and Vranousis, and attested to in the 
Typikon of the Great Church:78 


Evdoyytoc [st], Xproré [6] Oedc [hudv, 6 
Travadpous] 

Tove Hels dvadelEa[c, KataTéprpas adtoic T] 

6 Tivedpa 76 &yt[ov cal dv adtov THy otk 

ov]uévyy caynved|ous, 


othayv]8[pwrre,] 36&a oo.” 


Pp. 166-67; no. 213, p. 168; no. 221, pp. 175-76. 

76 Ibid., 16. 

77 Ibid., no. 1, p. 1; no. 3, p. 25 no. 23, p. 13; no. 36 (Latin), p. 23; 
NO. 41, p. 29; NO. 44, P. 31; MO. 50, p. 38; No. 52, p. 39; no. 96, p. 87; 
no. 99, p. 89; no. 127, p. 104 (prayer incipit); NO. 130, Pp. 1073 NO. 131, 
Pp. 107; no. 158, p. 123; NO. 173, p. 140; No. 176, p. 1425 no. 183, p. 14.6; 
no 185, pp. 148-49; no. 194, p. 156. 

78 Mateos, Le Typikon, 2:136. 

79  Orlandos and Vranousis, Xapdéyuara, 140. 
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The second hymn, the undated inscription no. 1, 
was not identified by Orlandos and Vranousis. The 
hymn is addressed to a “Sct0¢,” a holy person, making 
reference to fasting and hymnody. The incipit of the 
same hymn appears in a manuscript of the Typikon 
of the Great Church for the synaxis of Archbishops of 
Constantinople John the Faster and Paul the Younger 
on 2 September and for the feast of St. Gregory 
Dekapolitis on 20 November.*° In both cases the hymn 
is to be sung in the fourth tone. The same hymn, to be 
chanted as a tpomdptov during Orthros at Psalm 50,8! 
but addressed to two persons, is assigned in the same 
Typikon for the synaxis of Saint John and Saint George 
on 18 August, both of whom served as archbishops 
of Constantinople, the first identified with John V 
(669-675) and the second with George I (679-686).°* 
Orlandos and Vranousis offer an educated reconstruc- 
tion of the hymn, based solely on the inscription. 
However, having established a link between inscription 
no. 1 and the hymn as recorded in the Typikon of the 
Great Church, I propose in table 5 an alternate recon- 
struction of the hymn of inscription no. 1. 

This hymn, addressed to a holy person (éct0<) 
or persons (ctot) is a generic hymn, indicated by the 
absence of a name and its use for feasts of more than 
one saint. 


The Testimony of Demetrios Chomatenos 


There is one last piece of significant evidence that 
should merit our attention, particularly because it is 
from a non-Athenian source: it is a comment made 
by the well-known canonist Demetrios Chomatenos, 
archbishop of Ochrid between ca. 1216 and ca. 1236,87 


regarding the cathedral and hagiopolite or monastic 
offices:8# 


80 Mateos, Le Typikon, 1:12 (critical apparatus). 

81 Ibid., 1:376-78. Tpottdptov gic Tov v'. 

82 V.Grumel, Les Regestes des actes du Patriarcat de Constantinople, 
vol. 1, Les Actes des Patriarches, fasc. 1, Les Regestes de 381 a 715 
(Constantinople, 1932), 123, 125; ODB 1:520-23; Opyoxevtixy xal 
Sinn Exyuxdonardela 6:1216 and 4:457. They are still commemo- 
rated today in the Byzantine tradition on the same day, 18 August; 
Myvaioy Adyoverou (Athens, 1999), 108. 

83 G. Prinzing, “Chomatenos, Demetrios,” in LMA 2:1874-75. 
84 J. Pitra, ed., Analecta sacra et classica spicilegio solesmensi 
parata (Paris, 1888), 619-20. I am grateful to Fr. Antonios 
Pinakoulas for bringing this text to my attention. Our text 


Avo xataotacets Thy exxhyoiaotixiy dxorovPiay 
év Tpocevxaic Kal buvois Kal Tvevuaticatc 
@Oais Teptéyovet Kat PuOuilovor pia wév h Kal 
Tehewtépa, H Kat’ eo Aeyouevy douatiy;: HrI¢ 
ovde Eby TAwuéry, GW év Témots TEptyeypaumevy 
Tuyyavet edapiOuytotc, ob¢ Kal huets oldayev, 
Hyovuy tH heyday exxdnala tio evdatmovos 
Kwvotavtivoutédewe, TH TeptkAdtTw untpoToAet 
Ozacahovixns cai TH Teplwvduw uNnTpoTdAy THY 
Adnvav.... Aevtépa dé h Aeyouévn Aytorohttys, 
Hts twhyxowvds got, wo thoy exxAnoia 
yplotiave opboddEwy emyopevovcn. 


There are two established practices that con- 
tain and dictate the prayers, the hymns, and 
the spiritual odes of the ecclesiastical office. 
The one practice, which is also the more perfect 
one, is predominantly called the sung [office]; 
it is not widespread, but is limited to a small 
number of places, which we know, that is the 
great church of the prosperous Constantinople, 
the famous cathedral of Thessalonike and the 
far-famed cathedral of Athens. ... The second 
practice, called Hagiopolites, is common to 
all, as every church of the orthodox Christians 
honors it. 


In this comment (reflecting the situation before the 
Fourth Crusade and its aftermath), the cathedral of 
Athens is acknowledged as “far-famed” and is listed 
together with the cathedrals of Constantinople and 


Thessalonike as the only churches at his time that still 
followed the cathedral office. 


Conclusion 


The Christian Parthenon was a far-famed cathedral, 
the shrine of Tlavayla A€yviuaiticca, the destination 
of numerous pilgrims, full of life, artistic creativ- 
ity, and liturgical services above all: a place of prayer. 
The Christian Parthenon does not yield a narra- 
tive of destruction. “The Parthenon never shed its 


(chapter 154) belonging to the Epwtatoxpicets of Chomatenos 
(chapters 153-59 and 183) is not included in the critical edition of 
his work Tlovjuata Avddopa. G. Prinzing, Demetrii Chomateni 
Ponemata Diaphora, CFHB 38 (Berlin, 2002), 48*-49*. 
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pagan appearance and history.”®* Rather, it is a story 
of continuity with its past, it is a story of symbiosis of 
Hellenism and Christianity. It continued to function 
as holy space, one could argue even more so than in 
antiquity, and the inscriptions on the columns of the 
Parthenon bear witness to it. 

In this study covering eight hundred years, we 
explored a hitherto unknown but very significant 
aspect of the life of the Parthenon, the Christian ritual 
celebrated within its walls. Inscription no. 197 on col- 
umn 52 of the Parthenon is indeed a very important 
witness to the liturgical life of the Christian Parthenon, 
supported by other inscriptions, by archeological evi- 
dence, and by the witness of Demetrios Chomatenos. 
The evidence is clear and straightforward, and points to 
the celebration of the cathedral office within the walls 
of Tavayia A€yvticca, the Great Church of Athens, 
for at least five centuries, that is, from the middle of 


85 Kaldellis, Christian Parthenon, 39. 
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Pinakoulas, Nikos Toganides, Vasiliki Eleftheriou, 
Stefanos Paliobeis, Aggelika Koubeli, Vasiliki Chorti, 
Elena Velkovska, Maria Xenaki, Joachim Cotsonis, and 
Martin Connell for their help, comments, and feedback 
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the eighth century to 1205. Furthermore, the dating 
of our inscription, between 750 and 850, not only pro- 
vides us with a terminus ante quem for the adoption of 
the cathedral office in the Christian Parthenon, but it 
also makes it the earliest textual reference to the cathe- 
dral responses of Psalm 140. Thus, we can now add 
the Christian Parthenon to the group of the “Great 
Churches,” Hagia Sophia in Constantinople and Hagia 
Sophia in Thessalonike, that witness to the celebration 
of the cathedral office. 

Without a doubt, the column has spoken, loud 
and clear. 


Catholic University of 
America 

School of Theology and 
Religious Studies 

620 Michigan Ave. NE 

Washington, DC 20064 

alexopoulos@cua.edu 


at various stages of the project. Presenting the project in 
various settings and venues (University of Notre Dame; 
San Francisco State University; Holy Cross Greek 
Orthodox School of Theology/Boston Area Patristics 
Group; Yale Institute of Sacred Music; British School of 
Athens; College Year in Athens, the North American 
Academy of Liturgy, and the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum [Art and Archeology in the Mediterranean 
World graduate group]) allowed me to test my theory 
and improve my paper. Finally, I am very grateful to the 
anonymous readers for their feedback and suggestions. 
Of course, all errors are my own. 
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APPENDIX 


Responses to Psalm 140 in the Cathedral Office 


What follows is a list (by source, alphabetically) of the responses to Psalm 140 in the cathedral 
office known to me. It does not claim to be complete, as no doubt more examples will surface, but 
it provides an initial checklist to which scholars can add new finds. 


1. Listed by Source 


La Parthenon Inscription #197 


Transcription adapted from A. Orlandos and L. Vranousis, Ta Xapdéyuata tod [lapSevivoc 
prot Extypapal Xapaysetoa ext tov Kidvwv tov [lapSevivos xara tov¢ [ahatoypirtiavixovs xal 
Bulaytivods Xpdvoug (Athens, 1973), 159. 


Day Tone Response 

Aevtépa Th. 9" "Exéxpatd col, Lwrtip Tod Kécpov: eicdxovady pov Kal cody ue, Oéopat 

Tpity TA.B' | Thy érapow tay yeipov wou, xbpte, Ouotav mpdadebat Eorepivyyy Kal cody Le, diddvOpwre. 
Tetdpty Th. 9" KatevOvvov tiv rpocevyyy nov, xupte, déouat Kal caody Le. 

Téurty Tr.0' — | ‘Otimpds oé, xdpte, of d>Oaduol uov- dvAakov cal cHodv LE. 

Tlapackevy TA.B' | Tov &yyehucdv hoyov brredéEw [Ocotdxe, thy ehrrtda THY VoXav Huo] 

DabRatov y' Thy cwtipidy cov Zyepawy dod loner, biriavOpwre. 

Kupiaxy B' "Evdoke demdpbeve Ocotdxe 

Kupiaxy y' Xatpe, [lapOéve cat Mytyp, Td KetuyAroy Td AoyiKdy 


1b EBE 2061-2062 


Transcription adapted from O. Strunk, “The Byzantine Office at Hagia Sophia,” DOP 9-10 
(1956): 201-2, informed by K. Georgiou, “H ‘E@douadiata Avtipwvixy Katavouy tav Vodpav at 
tav O06 sig tag Acpatixas AxodovGiag Eoreptvot cal "OpSpov: EMyvixot Movorkol Kaddixes 
2061-2062 E€vixis Bib\ro8yxys A8yvav” (PhD dissertation, Rome: Pontificium Institutum 
Orientalium Studiorum, 1976). 


First week (Mia ‘ERdoudc) 


Day Tone _ | Response (= Té Kexpayépr) 

Kupiaxy B' "Evdoe dernepSeve Ocotdxe, uytyp Ocod, mpoodyaye THy Nuetépay Tpocevyyy TH vig gov Kal Oe@ Hudv. 
Aevtépa Th. 9" "Exéxpakd cot, cwtip Tod Kdcuov: cicdkovady nov Kal cHody us, Oéount. 

Tpity Th. B' Thy Exapow Tov Yelpv ov, Kbpte, Ovotav mpdcdeEa Eorepiviyy Kal cHody UE, diddvOpwre. 

Tetapty B' Katev8vvov thy rpocevyyyv nov, xvpte, Séouat Kal cHady UE. 

Téurry B' “Ot mpd¢ oé, xdpte, of OPOaduol uov- dvAakov cal cHady LE. 

TlapacKevy Th. B' Ocov éx cod capkwlévta éyvwuev, OcotoKe napléve- adtov ixéteve TwOHvat Tas Puxas Ua. 
Dabbatov y' Tiv cwtypidy cov 2yepaw dokdlouey, dihavOpwre. 
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Second week (‘Etépa ‘ER donas) 


Day Tone | Response (= Té Kexpayépt) 
Kupiaxy B' "Evooe dernepSeve Ocotdxe, uytyp Ocod, mpoodyaye THY Nuetépay Tpocevyiy TO vig gov Kal Oe@ hudv. 
Aevtépa B' Kupte, éxéxpata mpdc of, eiodxovady nou: mpdaxes TH dwv7j THs SeyTedds Lov. 
Tpity B' "Ev T@ KeKpayéeval Le, KUPLE, TIS dws Lov AKovaov Kal THTOY LE. 
Tetapty Th. B' KatevovvOrtw 7 mpocevyy nov évatidv gov, cwTip Tod Kdguov. 
Tléunty th. B' Aéorota xtpte, col udvy dvaréuTouen Eorrepivov Buvov- Ehéngov Huds. 
TlapacKevy th. B Ocov éx cod capkwlévta éyvwuev, OcotdKe napléve- adtov ixéteve TwO vat Tas Yuxas Ua. 
Labbatov Tr.B' | Thv Conddpov cov zyepau, xvpte, dodCouev. 
Lc Grottaferrata [BVI 


Transcription adapted from G. Passarelli, L’eucologio Cryptense I.6. VII (sec. X). Avédexta 
Biatédwv 36 (Thessalonike, 1982), 153-54. 

Introduced by the following rubric: Tporré&pia ti¢ dying Tecoupaxootig VaMdueva eic tH 
Acitovpyiav [= Presanctified Liturgy] cig to Kupte exéxpata 


Day Tone Response 

Acvtépa Th. B' Katev8vvOrtw 7 mpocevyy nov évatidv gov, Lwtip tod Kdguov 

Tpity Tr.B' | Exéxpakd cot, cwthp tod xdopov, eladxovooy kal obady ne déouat 

Tetapty Tr.B' | Lapxi rabov éotavpaOne, Kupte, cal Cavatov ratyoas, Tov KdcLoV Eqwous, ws Uovos TOAVENEOS 
Iléunty TA.B' | Thy Erapow tav yetpov nov, Kupte, Ouotav rpdodebar Eorepivyy kal cody ue, pirdvOpwre 
TlapacKevy Th. B' | Lapxi rabav éotavpwOne, Kupte, cal Pdvatov natiyous, Tov KdcLOV Eowaus, Ws UdVOS TOAVENEOS 


L.d Vatican gr. 1554 (f 40r-v) 
My transcription. This list of responses to Psalm 140 are provided in the manuscript within the con- 
text of the Presanctified Liturgy. They are not introduced by any rubric as in Grottaferrata I.6.VII 
(see 1.c) and no tone is indicated. 


Day Tone Response 

Aevtépa = Kupte éxéxpata mpd ot eiodxovady nov, mpdoyes [TH dwvy THs Seyoews Lov] 

Tpity = "Ev T@ Kexpayévat re Kupte’ THs bwvijg dxovgoy Kal adaov we 

Tetapty = KatevSvvOrtw 7 mpocevyy nov évatidv gov gwTip Tod Koguov 

Tléunrty a Aéorota, cbpte’ od udvw dvaréuTrouev Eorepivov buvov" éhenoov Huac 

TlapacKevy - Lapxi rabov értavpadnge, Kvpte’ cal Pdvatov maths, TOV KdcLOV Erwous, ws Loves TOAVEAEOS 


Le. Sinai gr. NE/MI 22 


Transcription from G. Radle, “Sinai Greek NE/MI 22: Late 9th-/Early 1oth-Century Testimony 
of the Liturgy of St John Chrysostom and the Liturgy of the Presanctified Gifts in the Byzantine 
Tradition,” BollGrot 8 (2011): 190, 215. This response is provided within the context of the 
Presanctified Liturgy. 


And cxavddrwv tov épyalouévwy THY dvoulav Pdoat hudc, Kupte 
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2. Listed Alphabetically 


Ard oxavdddwy tay épyalouévay Thy dvoulay pica huédc, Kdpre (Sinai gr. NE/MI 22) 

Agonota, kvpte’ od udvw dvanéurouev Eorepivov buvov’ éhéycov yas (EBE 2061 and 2062, 
Vatican gr. 155.4) 

"Exéxpatd cot, cwthp Tod Kécpov: eicdxovady Lov Kal cHaodv ps, Oéouat. (EBE 2061 and 2062, 
Parthenon Inscription [= PI] #197, Grottaferrata I.6.VII) 

"Ey T@ Kexpayéval us, KUpLE, TIS Pwvis nov dxovdov Kal caadv ne (EBE 2061 and 2062, Vatican gr. 
1554) 

"Evdoke dermapSeve Ocotdxe, uytyp Ocod, mpoodyaye Thy yuetéepay tpocevyiy TH vig gov Kal O<@ 
Huey (EBE 2061 and 2062, PI #197) 

Ocov éx god cupxwbévta éyvwuer, Ocotdxe rapléve- adtov ikéteve TwOFval Tas Voxas Hav. (EBE 
2061 and 2062) 

KatevOvvOytw 7 mpocevyy wov évartidy cov, cwTIp Tod Kécpov. (EBE 2061 and 2062, Grottaferrata 
I.B.VIL, Vatican gr. 1554) 

KatevOvvov thy mpocevyry you, Kupte, déouat kal coadv we (EBE 2061 and 2062, PI #197) 

Kupie, exéxpata mpdc o€, eicdxovady pov: todayes TH dwvy THs Serjoews wov. (EBE 2061 and 2062, 
Vatican gr. 1554) 

“Ori tpdc oF, KUpte, of dOaAuol nov: dvAutov Kal cWadv ne (EBE 2061 and 2062, PI #197) 

Lapxi Tadov éotavpwOre, Kupre, cal Pdvatov natyous, Tov Kdopuov Eqwauc, WE Udvos ToAVEAEOG 
(Grottaferrata [.6.VII, Vatican gr. 1554) 

Thy rapa Tov xelpav Lov, KUpte, Ouotav mpdadebat Eorrepviyy kal cHody ue, dr\dvOpwrre. (EBE 
2061 and 2062, PI #197, Grottaferrata I.8.VI]) 

Thy Canddpov cov zyepary, xdpte, dofdlouev. (EBE 2061 and 2062) 

Thy cwtyptév cov éyepaw do€dlouev, prAdvOpwme (EBE 2061 and 2062, PI #197) 

Tov dyyedixdy Aoyov brredeEw [Ocotdxe, thy érrida Tov Yuya Huay] (PI #197) 

Xaipe, TapOéve cal Mytyp, Td KetrjAtov 6 Aoyidv (PI #197) 
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